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Meetings are held at the Ballarat Horticulture centre, corner of Gregory and Gillies Streets, ie, the NW 
corner of the Botanic Gardens, commencing at 7-30pa 
Brcursions depart from Creswick Plaza at 9-30 an, unless specified otherwise, 


Committee; Claire Daluan (President),. , Greg Binns (Vice President). , Pat Kurphy 
(Secretary). , John Gregurke (Treasurer). , Brian Andrews (Editor). , Helen 


Burgess, Lyndsay Rink, Brian Gavin, Carol Hall, Margaret Rotherham, 
Postal Address: PO Box 328%, Ballarat West, 3350 


DIARY DATES 
Hon 2nd Nov till 31st Jan, Spiders Alive exhibition. Gold 
Museus, See BDA if interested in going as a group. 
Fri 6th Nov. Stella Bedggood Memorial Lecture. Mhat Grows 
Where and Khy. A Tour of Victoria’s Plant Conaunities. 
Speaker Leon Costersans, lecturer and author. 
Sat 7th Nov. Bxcursion, Long Forest and Pyrites Creek - 
Hallee and Xoonah, leader Brian Andrews. 4kn stroll, need to 
carry lunch. 
Sun lhth Wov. Lecture, Wildlife on Faras. Speaker Alan 
Reid, President of the Gould League of Victoria, Creswick 
Landcare Centre, 10am - 3pm, BYO lunch. Cost $20, $10 conc 
- includes bis, notes and light refreshment. ph for 
registration etc, ao 


nae i Fri 20th - Sun 22nd. 
oils. Campout. Coleraine 
al arboretum, grampians 
Macarthur St. etc. Accommodation at 
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$8/night/person. 

Cooking facilities 

available but bring 
Melbourne sleeping bags and 
pillows..Claire. 
Wed 25th Nov. 


Committee Meeting. 
Carol Hall’s, 
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MartinSt. Sun 29th Nov. Natural 
History of The Western 
Plains. Mooramong, 
Skipton. 11-30am 
onwards. Talks and 
tours including 
bandicoot 
spotlighting. 
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BYO BBQ lunch. Cost $6 adults, Ui6 free - afternoon tea 
included. Bookings Adam Merrick (Ranger) ph 5340 6558. 
Fri 4th Dec. Meeting. An Approach to the Study of 
Invertebrates. Speaker David King, member Geelong FNC. 
Sun 6th Dec. Excursion. Lower Stoney Creek Reservoir, 
Brisbane Ranges. BYO Picnic Tea*. Leader Lyndsay Fink. 


FIELD REPORTS 
Bustards(8), Townsville Common, following a fire and eating 


sizzled, 10cm long grasshoppers. Spangled drongos, yellow 
honey eater, eastern curlew, bush thick-knee, great bowerbirds 


and many other good birds seen on recent Queensland holiday. 
Lyndsay Fink. Cygnets(12) on lake. Also fantails, little 
grassbirds and wallaby - still! White headed starling huddling 
up to transformer for heat! White breasted sea eagles(10 


pairs), nesting on poles in the Tweed Heads area, Alan 
Morrison. Beautiful firetails, Portland, Claire Dalman. Caper 
white butterflies and the daytime flying tiger moth, Ken Mc 
Donnell. Native bees nestling in flowers to get warmth 
generated from pollen, Steele’s Creek, Jane Calder. 

There seem to be more and more field reports coming in - 
which is good! Unfortunately though, Pat and I are having 
trouble recording all the details - which is probably resulting 
in errors and omission. It would help if verbal reports could 
be backed up by written ones in the future. 


MISTLETOES 

Dr Malcolm Calder addressed the : On 
October meeting on the subject of é : 
mistletoes. There are about 75 species 
of mistletoe in Australia. 

The Druids considered European 
mistletoe to be magical - it was 
evergreen and its white berries were 
ripe in mid winter! 7, 

Mistletoe roots go into the host \/ 
tree, removing water and minerals - 
often the tree dies of drought! The 
mistletoe does however do its own 
photosynthesising. 

When a mistletoe bird eats the seed, a valve closes and 
the seed by-passes the gizzard. It passes out semi-digested 20 
minutes later, it is still sticky and the mistletoe. bird wipes 
its backside on a branch - leaving behind the seed to start a 
new plant. 
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After about two weeks the germinating seed produces a 
haustorium which penetrates the bark and secretes hormones that 
cause the branch to enlarge at that point. The water producing 
cells of the tree proliferate in response to the infection and 
the parasite can readily tap the tree for water. The creeping 
mistletoes however have clinging vines. 

Victoria has 3 common species :- drooping - in cool 
regions, box - in the Grampians, on stringybarks and the grey 
which has flowers sticking up and is found mainly on acacias. 
We saw slides of each and also the other 9 species found in 
Victoria. 

Mistletoes are often considered a pest because they often 
kill the host tree. In the Benalla region the mistletoes. were 
sawn off to preserve the host trees - in the hope that more 
eucalypt flowers would benefit the regent honeyeaters. On the 
positive side honeyeaters and insects feed on the nectar - the 
imperial white butterfly is dependent on mistletoe! Mistletoe 
birds eat the berries and possums eat the plants. 

Dr Calder’s talk was very interesting and informative. 
The slides were excellent. J; BDA 


GRENVILLE AND BEYOND 

Peter and Jenny Sedgwick showed us around for the day. 

We started in their front garden. In years gone by the area 
had been grazed, but now it is fenced off - and wildflowers 
were growing back - greenhoods, golden moths etc. 

We then headed south to Aurthur’s Lane. there we had a 
stop and found yellow bulbine lillies, golden moths, chocolate 
lillies, running postman and snow gums. John found a pellet 
full of beetle remains, I enticed a wolf spider out of its hole 
in the ground and two highland cattle trotted past on the other 
side of the fence. 

Next stop was at Junction Bridge on the Leigh River. A 
blackwood tree was noticed with grey mistletoe growing on it, 
then we noticed that the same tree also had drooping mistletoe 
growing on it and then right on cue in flew a mistletoe bird! 
Going down to the river we observed common hempbush and much to 
our delight a platypus was swimming around. 

Then we proceeded to the Mt Mercer - Shelford road. This 
is a "three chain road" - having been used for droving cattle 
in years gone by. The local fire brigade burn it off each year 
and there are plenty of wildflowers. A quick stop revealed 
milkmaids, blue devils, golden billy buttons - and several 
painted lady butterflies were fluttering around. 

Going down Gundies Road we came upon a delightful spot by 
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the river for lunch. After ia 
lunch a large colourful eee aun 
butterfly was noticed which 
Ken McDonnell identified as 
a lesser wanderer. 

Going back along Gundies 
Road we stopped at a spot 
which from the cars looked 
like a rough, rocky paddock. 
Getting out of the cars we 


be Secs ae 
soon realised that the gaps < Ss eee ony ; 
between the rocks were full of ck Ge Rein Rae yals er 
wildflowers, Aust: Butler 


The paddock belonged to Jeanette Bell-Chambers and she 
kindly showed us around. Plants observed included the 
following :- dwarf aphelia, prickly woodruff, blue grass lily, 
common everlasting, Australian bindweed, common dodder, pale 
sundew, clover glycine, yellow star, scaly buttons, austral 
mudwort, pussy tails, small wrinklewort and tufted bluebell. 

An excellent day! Special thanks to Peter, Jenny and 
Jeanette! BDA 


KITTY LEAD AND ENFIELD EXCURSION. ..20TH OCTOBER 


Despite the cold weather, we were soon observing the 
delights of spring in the bush. We first visited Kitty Lead 
Road, which the council has identified as a Significant 
Roadside, and an adjacent Bushland Reserve. Stringy barks and 
peppermints with Blackwood and Black Wattles dominate the 
woodland. Bird calls rang through the air and we eventually 
found the brilliant but elusive Golden Whistler. Other birds 
included Grey Fantail, Varied Sitella, Scarlet Robin, Striated 
Thornbill, White-throated Treecreeper and Blue Wren. 

Small shrubs and herbs provided most of the spring 
colour. The Small Porantha was covered with clusters of white 
flowers only 5cm above the ground. Other white flowers 
included Common Beard Heath and a few Early Nancy. Pink Bells 
were confined to the depressions around old mine shafts. 

Creamy Candles were delicate drifts of colour. Yam Daisies, 
Everlastings, Goodenia and Narrow-leaf Wattle provided splashes 
of yellow. 

Keen eyes discovered a wide range of orchids. Large 
patches of Nodding Greenhoods Pterostylis nutans were common 
but many had finished flowering. The swollen, brown ovaries of 
the spent flowers of Small Mosquito Orchids Acianthus pusillus 
were found in several places. There was one Golden Moth Diuris 
lanceolata and a similar yellow orchid with small brown dots 
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and streaks was probably a hybrid between Golden Moth and 
Leopard Orchid. We also saw Maroonhood Pterostylis 
pedunculata, Wax-lip Orchid Glossodia major, Bronze Caladenia 
Caladenia iridescens, Musky Caladenia C. gracilis and Pink 
Fingers C. catenata. 

Brian is encouraging us to 
develop interest in more than 
birds and flowers. Searching 
under discarded sheets of iron 
revealed cockroaches and a. 
skink. Several flying and dead 
Painted Lady and Caper White 
Butterflies were found. A clump 
of spitfires was huddled at the 
base of a Scentbark. A hairy 
green caterpillar was feeding on 
the leaf of Black-anther Flax 
Lily. We wondered what type of 
butterfly it would develop into. 

The lunch spot was at 
Monmouth mine in the north east 
section of the Enfield Forest. 
Two Ravens were chasing a low 
flying Wedge-tailed Eagle. 
Our list of orchids was lengthened with 
Salmon Thelymitra rubica and Spotted Sun 
Orchids Tf. ixioides, Common Bird Orchid 
Chiloglottis valida and a patch which we 
identified as Dainty Bird Orchid C. 
trapeziformis. On a visit two days later 
this excellent orchid area revealed three 
more species; Purplish Beard-orchid 
Calochilus robertsonii, Trim Greenhood 
Pterostylis concinna and Clubbed Spider- 
orchid Caladenia clavigera. The leaves 
and buds present suggest orchids will 
continue to flower for many weeks. Ivy- 
leaf and Purple Violets were found as well 
as Blue Squill, Twining Fringe Lily, 
Chocolate Lily, Grass-leaved Trigger 
Plant, Running Postman and Narrow-leaf 
Bitter Pea. 

While walking under old cypress trees 
planted around the mine site we were 
surprised by the beat of wings. The large 

pa tic bird settled in a nearby gum and we all 
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had an excellent view of a powerful Owl while it watched us 
with large yellow eyes. Often the memorable events of 
excursions are not planned but are the things we stumble 
across. : JEG 


DINOSAURS ATE THIS FERN FOR BREAKFAST! 

A HUGE, prehistoric fern believed to be the only one of 
its kind has been unveiled after its discovery was kept secret 
for 20 years. 

The Giant Fern, Angiopteris evecta, has thrived in 
rainforest in a banana plantation in Burringbar Range, near 
Murwillumbah on the NSW north coast. 

- Its existence has been kept secret by the State 
Government because of fears it could be destroyed by vandals. 

Scientists say the fern, with 8m fronds growing from a 
woody trunk, is identical to plants of 200 million years ago 
and genetically distinct from giant ferns found on Fraser 
Island and parts of north Queensland. 

The Giant Fern is believed to be a relic of Gondwanaland, 
the ancient continent which incorporated Australia, India, 
Antarctica and parts of Africa and South America. 

Tomorrow the National Parks and Wildlife Service will 
release a plan on its website to reproduce the fern. The plan 
will be open for comment for six weeks. 

NPWS officer Nigel Cotsell said the Giant Fern could be 
available in nurseries in five years and that more would be 
planted in Burringbar Range and in Sydney’s Royal Botanic 
Gardens. 

-Simon Crittle / Sydney Sun Herald 30/8/98 

Submitted by Margaret Rotherhan. 


THE WHITE TAILED SPIDER 
Phylum...Arthropoda 
Class....Arachnida 
Order....Araneida 
Family...Drassidae 
Genus....Lampona 

There are about one 
dozen spiders in this 
Genus. 

Although often seen 
during the day, the white 
tailed spider belongs to 
the family Drassidae and is 
a night hunting spider. 2 SOX oe et: 
Lampona obscena is 15mm ar: os - ate “pnele of 


SCALE LINE 


long with a velvet black cylindrical body except for a striking 
white patch of hairs at the tip of the abdomen. The legs are 
strong and shortish, with a dark reddish tint. 

It is found under loose bark, debris in gardens, sheds 
and particularly in houses. 

This spider is thought to be the cause of bites that do 
not heal and leave ugly scars after a long time. 

Lampona fasciata is smaller with broad bands of black and 
brown across the abdomen. 

If bitten seek immediate medical aid, and if possible 
take the spider with you. LF 


OCTOBER POSERS...OVER THE RAINBOW...+ EILEEN’S PS 
a) As light passes from air to water (and 


vice versa), it is bent (refracted) and ter (2) un 

broken into its constituent colours oS Ligh 

(dispersed). Violet is refracted the most. 

b) At certain angles the light undergoes dew drop: 

internal reflection within the raindrops - Son (b) 

producing a rainbow. Uaht 

c) Red is at the top of the rainbow, because 

it is the colour which is refracted the Pain 

least. Q (x  -drep 
Mie 


d) Sometimes you can see a fainter, 

secondary rainbow above the first - and the 

colours are inverted ie violet at the top! 

This secondary rainbow is produced from ) 

light having two internal REL leeEnone ‘within XA 

the raindrops. S 

e) Yes, you can see "full circle rainbows" - say 

from aircraft!....Happy rainbow spotting! OY ng 
Eileen suspected that early nancies 

were sometimes called "pepper and salt". 

Major Thomas L. Mitchell suggested the name 

"Australian Snowdrop" in 1836. No other 

names were forthcoming. 


NOVEMBER POSERS...A MIXED TRIO! 
1. Lynsday politely pointed out that the orchid names on the 
September newsletter were wrong! How should they have been 
labelled? ---Thanks Lyndsay, scientific accuracy is more 
important than an editor’s pride! 
2. Helen wants to know why ants build a wall around their 
entrance holes before rain. 
3. I would like to know if anyone has observed looping 
caterpillars (p4,Oct) eating. If yes, what were they eating? 
p7 BDA 


